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but which we easily comprehend when considering ourselves the 
living unifying souls of communities of lower individuals. No warm 
prayer of an assembly of cells is unheard. The hunger feeling is 
satisfied if all the members do their duty at the soul's command. The 
pain in the finger speedily starts the soul to bring relief. The close 
interdependence between all the individuals in the ideal socialistic 
state organized by the cells in the body of man, is set forth, for in- 
stance, in the suffering of the head when the blood circulation in the 
feet ceases to function properly; this, to the utter astonishment of 
the communities in the head who are aware of no fault of their own. 
An "earthquake" takes place when the soul directs the surgeon's 
knife to cut deeply into an organ, thereby prematurely it would seem 
bringing this existence to an end for thousands of innocent indi- 
viduals who cannot possibly see the "divine" reason ; and a scientist 
among the cells would find no fault with the "natural" course of the 
catastrophe; the terrible wedge that brought the disaster, obeyed 
nothing but known natural laws. And so the parallel may go on 
almost in infinitum. 

Montclair, New Jersey. J. E. Fries. 

PLATO'S "IDEA" AND ARISTOTLE'S "ENTELECHY." 

Plato's "Idea" was in reality the idea of God, the Creator, and 
not of his finite creatures who in all their sciences, as Kepler and 
Agassiz truly say, "only think God's thoughts after Him." "Ideas" 
belonged before creation, to God's foreknowledge and foreordina- 
tion. 

Aristotle justly complained that Plato did not connect his "ideas" 
with actual things. This was the missing link, which undermined 
his philosophy. Only a personal God can connect fore-ordination 
with actual existence. 

Aristotle "felt after," if he did not fully reach, God, in his 
doctrine of the Entelechy (oreAexaa: the holding, or completing, 
lx«v, of the end, re'Aos) ; i. e., the complete actualization of an exist- 
ing thing by the fiat of God, as contrasted with the mere potential 
idea or possible existence of it in the foreknowledge and fore-ordina- 
tion of God before the work of creation. 

Both Plato and Aristotle were, like all men, limited and like 
all since Adam, fallen. Yet they were intellectual Titans, struggling 
like Hercules, to tear asunder the coils of the serpent which binds 
depravity. Both saw as through a glass darkly ; saw men, as trees, 
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walking; yet saw the truth in part. Socrates thought if men knew 
the truth they would do duty. Plato knew they would not. They 
would approve of it but not do it; still they would have real ideas 
of truth and duty. Aristotle perceived that those ideas while they 
were in the air, would effect nothing; and that they must be made 
actual by a supernatural, super-human, super-finite Power, God, 
His doctrine of "the Entelechy" as the actualized substance of things, 
is perhaps the most advanced thought reached by man without 
Revelation. "The World by Wisdom knew not God," i. e., not 
adequately to meet its needs. You must search through all Greece, 
and through the whole world, said Socrates, for some Charmer to 
allay that fear, to meet that need which all men still feel, notwithstand- 
ing all that mere speculation can do for them. "I," said Christ, "am the 
Light of the World"; "I am the Way, the Truth and the Life." 
"Without shedding of blood is no remission of sin" ; "Except a man 
be born again he can not see the kingdom of God" ; "There is none 
other name under heaven given," etc. The "Charmer" of Socrates, 
Plato's supreme "Idea," Aristotle's ultimate "Entelechy," can be 
found, and found only, in Christ, in whom dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. He is Lord of all. 

Samuel Ward Boardman. 

editorial comment. 

We take great pleasure in offering to our readers this article 
from the pen of the professor-emeritus of mental and moral phi- 
losophy, and former president of Maryville (Tenn.) College. 

As the author states, it is "very brief but treats a very great 
subject." Our venerable correspondent declares in his letter: "We 
are, I suppose, at the antipodes in philosophy and theology, but on that 
account you are the more useful to me, as showing what those really 
hold whom I suppose to be wrong." 

His kindly disposition appears in the following sentences: 
"Those who are commonly called 'orthodox,' are under rather more 
obligation than others, because they profess and claim more; even 
'to hope all things, to believe all things, to endure all things.' " 

We need not add that a combination of Plato and Aristotle will 
be broadening for both. At the same time we too believe in an 
entelechy, but the entelechy is immanent, not of an external kind. 
The world-order is not a design made after the fashion of a man- 
made plan, but it is an intrinsic direction which is such as it mani- 
fests itself for instance in evolution, and which can not be otherwise. 



